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making all the claims he has heard in his daily contacts. Few in num- 
bers, a rural people except in the Netherlands, where they have exer- 
cised great power in mercantile lines and even upon the government, 
often exceedingly conservative in such external matters as dress, travel, 
and education, exclusive usually to such a degree as to refuse to hold 
office or to resort to civil courts — though always adhering to the injunc- 
tion to submit to the authorities when not contrary to conscience — the 
Mennonites have nevertheless exercised an influence in conformity with 
the trend of civilization. From the beginning they advocated religious 
toleration, the separation of Church and State, and the congregational 
church system. Their influence on the establishment of the Baptist, 
Congregational, United Brethren, and Adventist denominations is part 
of history. George Fox, William Penn, and Robert Barclay in 1677 
visited the Mennonite body in the Netherlands, then at least a century 
old, and though Quakerism arose independently, Barclay wrote : " So 
closely do these views correspond with those of George Fox, that we are 
compelled to view him as the unconscious exponent of the doctrine, 
practice, and discipline of the ancient and strict party of the Dutch 
Mennonites". To the Germantown Mennonites, too, belongs the credit 
of issuing the first recorded public protest in America against slavery. 
And the League of Nations, to end wars, is so obvious an endorsement 
of Mennonite fundamentals as to require no comment. 

Edward Krehbiel. 

A History of France: from the Earliest Times to the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. By William S. Davis, Ph.D., Professor of History in 
the University of Minnesota. ( Boston and New York : Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 1919. Pp. xv, 642. $4.00.) 

Certain peculiarities of Professor Davis's History of France are 
explained when one learns from the preface that it is an expansion of 
a popular narrative originally intended for the American troops in 
France, and that portions are paraphrases and summaries of standard 
French histories for secondary schools and of manuals like Rambaud's 
Histoirc de la Civilisation Francaise. The result is well adapted to its 
purpose of interesting American readers by a non-technical account of 
the outlines of French history. A French critic would perhaps be 
shocked by the shifting proportions of the volume and especially by the 
brief treatment of the Middle Ages as compared with that of modern 
times. Professor Davis knows better, however, the desires of his 
countrymen, to most of whom France since the Revolution is more in- 
teresting than France under feudalism or even under Louis XIV. In 
consequence the history of the country down to Napoleon takes up the 
first half of the volume, and the second half deals with the nineteenth 
century to the armistice of 1918. The work seems, therefore, better 
suited in its completed form to individual students or to reading circles 
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than to college courses, where a more harmonious combination of the 
parts might be advisable. 

Professor Davis has the knack of vivid and fluent narrative. The 
tale reads well and is interesting. The author makes the great figures 
of French history appear living, and has wisely preferred to emphasize 
the connection of history with important aspects of social life, such as 
art, letters, and institutions, rather than to stress the details of warfare 
and of field strategy. 

The necessity for quick results in the composition of the volume is 
accountable for evidences of haste and for certain slips in nomenclature, 
by way of accents, which slips betray the writer not thoroughly at home 
in French. " Eventuated" (p\ 86) and "quite a few" (p. 170) are more 
journalistic than soberly historical. " The nature of the monarchy and 
power of Louis XIV. have been set forth" (p. 170) is not the best way 
to begin a chapter. "For Napoleon III. to have refused to answer the 
challenge would have cost" (p. 498) is but one instance of Professor 
Davis's over-fondness for double past tenses. We read of Marie de 
Medici on page 131 and of Marie de Medicis on page 132. " Bouteville " 
(p. 137), "Abbeville" (p. 162), "Jerome" (p. 347), "Uzes" (p. 550), 
and "Jaures" (p. 586), testify, among other instances, to uncertainty 
with accents, as do "tricouleur" (p. 275) and "pays legale" (p. 421) 
to uncertainty with French. "Luson" (p. 134), "Gustine" (p. 312), 
and "Lacomte" (p. 514) may be misprints, but Lomenie de Brienne 
should not be designated as "Archbishop of Brienne" (p. 239), and it is 
misleading to call Marshal Ney "Prince of Moscow" (p. 369), which 
would be in French Prince de Moscou, instead of his real title Prince de 
la Moskowa. The present republic was not finally acknowledged by a 
" so-called Walloon amendment " (p. 532) but by an amendment pro- 
posed by M. Wallon, and Moliere may be a Gallic Aristophanes, but 
scarcely a "Gallican Aristophanes" (p. 173) any more than an ultra- 
montane one. 

Professor Davis has wisely concentrated his attention in recent 
French history to certain great events like Boulangism, the Dreyfus 
case, and the disestablishment of the Church, but the Panama scandal 
caused too much turmoil and bitterness in politics and finance, and forms 
too convenient a transition between Boulangism and the Dreyfus case, 
to be neglected. 

C. H. C. Wright. 

English Economic History: Select Documents. Compiled and edited 
by A. E. Bland, P. A. Brown, and R. H. Tawney. (New 
York: Macmillan Company. 1919. Pp. xx, 730. $2.25.) 

Published first in 1914, the present issue is merely the third im- 
pression and in appearance much inferior to the original. The field 
covered is from about 1000 A.D. to the corn-law debate of 1846. These 



